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DIVERSE CATHOLIC 
POLITICAL POSITIONS 


PART Il: THE CASE OF SPAIN 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


In December of 1931, shortly after the promulgation 
of the Constitution of the Spanish Republic, a group 
of Spanish prelates composed and distributed a col- 
lective letter, addressed primarily, as was logical, to 
the Catholics of Spain. The purpose of the letter was 
to examine the text of the Constitution and to estab- 
lish general rules and definitions that might apply to 
political activities on the part of Catholics. The first 
signer of the letter, who we also believe to have been 
its inspirer—judging from the general tone and con- 
cept of the document—was Cardinal Vidal y Ba- 
rraquer, Archbishop of Tarragona, a virtuous, cul- 
tured and discreet gentleman, very much aware of 
current realities, who, in my opinion, was eminently 
worthy of the exalted position he held. 

As a result of the anti-republican uprising of July 
1936, practically all the instruments of authority in 
Spain collapsed, and the country was temporarily 
shaken by a blow of irrepressible fury. In the face of 
the ensuing tension which assumed disturbing propor- 
tions in certain sectors of the peninsula, the republican 
authorities, with the acquiescence of Cardinal Vidal 
y Barraquer, facilitated the Cardinal’s temporary 
emigration. 

An end finally came to the monstrous civil and 
international war, unleashed on Spanish soil by the 
infamous alliance between Nazi-Fascism and the 
most sinister Spanish reactionism as “a general re- 
hearsal for the Second World War,” as the learned 
historian and admirable diplomat Claude G. Bowers 
so accurately and authoritatively states in his recent, 
estimable book, My Mission to Spain. The war’s end 
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brought the material triumph of the “crusaders.” 
Peace was restored, a peace not unworthy of that 
sentence of Tacitus in his biography of Agricola: 
“ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem apelant’ (‘where 
they create desolation, they call it peace”). But Car- 
dinal Vidal y Barraquer was obliged to remain 
abroad, in spite of the fact that Catholic unity had 
been re-established and the triumph of the Church 
was obvious, as the panegyrists of the new regime 
proclaimed. He remained in something like formal 
banishment until, after several years, he died, 
“through a love of justice and a hatred of iniquity,” 
as an illustrious canon of his archdiocese, also an 
emigré, declared in dedicating a historical work to 
him. This fact—-unknown, denied, artfully sup- 
pressed or disregarded by the apologists of the dicta- 
torial regime—is of the greatest importance in de- 
ciphering the case of Spain. A Cardinal, Archbishop 
of one of the most important peninsular archdioceses, 
an irreproachable prelate, had to die an emigré on 
foreign soil while the regime established in his native 
country over more than a million corpses designates 
itself as the supreme “shield of the faithful,” as the 
“restorer of the right of the Church and of its hier- 
archs.” 

There was a second and less fortunate collective 
letter, published the year after the war began, in 
which many members of the Spanish episcopate re- 
viled and attacked the Republic and manifested sym- 
pathy for the dictatorship. But Cardinal Vidal y 
Barraquer did not sign this letter, in fact he refused 
to sign it. Nor would certain other prelates sign it, 
as for example Monsignor Mateo Mugica, Bishop 
of Vitoria. These abstentions are very interesting for 
proving that, even from the exclusive point of view 
of the Spanish episcopate, the situation was neither 
as clear nor as simple as the leaders of the regime, 
the enemies of the “reds,’’ would like to have it 
seem; and that various prelates, with a cardinal, no 


1 The term “reds” has been used indiscriminately to desig- 
nate criminals who, not republican, took advantage of the 


frightful disorder created by the uprising of July 1936 to 


perpetrate their villainous misdeeds; syndicalists of varying 
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less, at their head, and free to act as they chose, did 
not sign that famous second letter. 

Returning to the specific case of the Cardinal of 
Tarragona, I asked a person who was extremely well 
acquainted with him and who had been in intimate 
contact with him during his last years of exile, if he 
had ever heard his Eminence state the specific 
reasons for not having signed the second letter. He 
said yes, the Cardinal had explained them to him. 
The reasons were precise and substantial: in the first 
place, the Cardinal did not believe in the justice of 
the war against the Republic; secondly, what, he 
asked, would have been the reaction of the hundreds 
of priests who were then living in Catalonia (the 
archdiocese of the illustrious Cardinal) if he, their 
leader, had signed the document? 

As is apparent, these are two superlative reasons, 
each in its own class. The first is basic and funda- 
mental to the issue, and puts in doubt the legitimacy 
of a war that certain misguided individuals would 
call a “crusade.” The second is of a practical and 
humanitarian character: it reveals a broad under- 
standing of events and of one’s personal responsibility 
in relation to them. In short, the Cardinal, con- 
strained by Christian spirit and diplomatic tact, re- 
fused to throw more oil on the fire (a fire which, 
consonant with the first of his reasons, was kindled 
unjustly) and did not wish, out of thoughtless stu- 
pidity, to irritate an already delicate situation. 

That is the kind of man Vidal y Barraquer was, 
and that is the way he acted. On the one hand, this 
is indeed exemplary and consoling. On the other, it 
is a bitter experience to contrast his attitude with that 
of certain other prelates of a diametrically opposed 
attitude and temperament. Strong-arm methods have 
been instituted, as a result of a horrendous conflict 
provoked and conducted by insurrectionary methods 
and followed by the establishment of a political sys- 
tem born of those bloody catastrophes. These meth- 
ods, in turn, have brought impatience and outrage, 
intransigence clothed in tragic and puerile forms, and 
reprehensible police conduct of the worst sort. Such 
reckless attitudes, with all their attendant wretched- 
ness, have prevailed, in contrast to the human and 
Christian attitudes of many whose manner of think- 
ing and acting must be considered not simply as a 





political complexions; eminent scientists, jurists, university 
professors; middle class republicans and even conservatives; 
generals and army leaders loyal to the republican institutions; 
eminertly faithful workers, technicians, employees; exemplary 
women; fervent Catholics . . . almost all of them anti-com- 
munist, and all (save the malefactors) joined through a love 
of liberty and a horror of tyranny. 
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happy memory or a great example, but as THE 
ONLY HOPE of a healthy future for freedom and 
religion. The reckless attitudes have prevailed only 
temporarily of course, but there is reason to fear that 
the damage has had repercussions in the extremely 
delicate threads of human conscience where one can- 
not enter roughshod. I believe that this contrast of 
attitudes and these damages are new, confused and 
somber characteristics of the case of Spain. It is ap- 
propriate then to point out all these things, since 
many of them familiarize us with the ideological cli- 
mate of the collective letter of 1931, and help us 
to define the mentality of its first signer and obvious 
inspirer, Cardinal Vidal y Barraquer. 

Let us examine that letter briefly (taking care at 
all times not to confuse it with the second letter, which 
appeared six years later during the war). 

We see that it consists of three parts. In the first 
part we find a severe but dignified criticism of the 
recent Constitution. This criticism was not a denun- 
ciation of the Constitution’s ample spirit of freedom 
and its peremptory claims to legitimate civil auton- 
omy. Rather, it criticized a number of points which 
the prelates considered particularly aggressive regard- 
ing certain rights and organizations of the Church. 
The signers of the letter lamented the fact that the 
authors of the Constitution had decided certain con- 
troversial points without benefit of previous discus- 
sion with representatives of the Church. The Church, 
as could be gathered inferentially from the document, 
would not have offered an intransigent resistance to 
all changes and new situations, but would have ac- 
cepted, without uproar, the obvious fact that many 
of these changes were dictated by times and circum- 
stances. What a shame that such wise admonitions 
were not considered then or later by both sides. 

But neither these reproofs nor the criticism of the 
Constitution contained in the letter closed the door on 
all possibilities for mutual understanding and collab- 
oration. This is apparent in the second part of the 
document—a passage extremely important, indeed 
fundamental for an understanding of everything re- 
lating to the political-religious situation in Spain dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. 

In the second part of the letter, directed primarily 
to Spanish Catholics but by extension to all the citi- 
zens of the country, principles were recalled and out- 
lined which, in their essential points, can be summed 
up as follows: 

a) One must respect and revere the legitimately 
established regime (i.e., the recently installed Re- 
public). 
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b) The regime, to which one shows deference, is 
not to be confused with its legislation, which can be 
debated and, if necessary, modified through legal 
channels. (I believe that all republicans could em- 
brace this distinction. It would be the last straw for 
us to be wholeheartedly devoted to all the laws, de- 
crees, and dispositions of governments and _parlia- 
ments, even to the last comma of the Constitution! 
Precisely in contradistinction to the last Constitution 
of the Monarchy, that of the Republic made pro- 
vision in its articles for legal means allowing for pos- 
sible modification, without ever straying from the re- 
publican framework. ) 

c) Seditious movements are peremptorily con- 
demned. (In the tragic light of subsequent events, 
how boldly this last precept stands out!) 

d) The Church is not to be confused with any 
political party, even with those professing to represent 
it or using Church designations. 

e) One should approve and support everything 
good that is planned or carried out in public life, 
regardless of its source. 

f) If Christ indeed said, “He who is not with me 
is against me,” it should not be overlooked that on 
another occasion He taught “He who is not against 
you is with you.” (The letter, like a hinge, gives ex- 
pression to both of these Gospel principles whose dif- 
ferences and complementary natures are made so ap- 
parent, each principle preserving its own distinctive 
attributes and value, but at the same time functioning 
as the complement and potential emendation of the 
other. ) 

The third and final part of the letter, despite the 
harsh criticisms with which the whole document be- 
gins and the kind of expansive elaboration of the 
second part, radiates an atmosphere of hope, count- 
ing on the good will of many people. 

* * * 
Now then, if looking backward we observe events in 
Spain from 1932 onward, we are struck by an ob- 
vious fact: it would seem that everyone, and espe- 
cially those obliged to follow the principles of the 
episcopal letter of December, 1931, since they were 
Catholic individuals or groups, outdid one another, 
as though moved by some malign spirit, in violating 
those very principles in one way or another. Speak- 
ing in all honesty, that letter represented and clearly 
implied the praiseworthy intention of instilling in 
everyone, and especially in Catholics, attitudes of 
temperance and compromise, of freedom and civic 
cooperation; of citizenship and the acceptance of 
modern democratic systems, with total abstinence 
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from that reckless fury and insane penchant for vi- 
olence that had characterized so many manifestations 
of Catholic conservatism. From 1800-—to choose a 
definite and not too distant year—two tendencies op- 
posed each other in the political-religious field: the 
liberal, tolerant, civil current, that does not confuse 
loyalty to a faith or an idea with the need to defend 
it or impose it with hammer and tongs; and the op- 
posite current of uncompromising authoritarianism, 
that puts its stock in violence and seems content with 
external, tangible results. The letter of 1931 repre- 
sents a last effort to make the former of these cur- 
rents prevail. Unfortunately this effort failed. Since 
1931, what has obtained in many socalled Catholic 
individuals and groups is unmitigated intransigence, 
coercion, and in short the rejection of liberal democ- 
racy. Political parties considered arch-Catholic have 
shared the power and responsibilities of the republi- 
can governments; but at the same time they have de- 
tested the Republic or looked on it with extreme in- 
difference." Other groups combatted it with derision, 
and finally the lot of them, in monstrous concubin- 
age with foreign dictatorships and appealing to the 
most reactionary instincts of the country, sparked the 
revolt of July, 1936. The war ensued, a war which 
was, which of necessity had to be, exceedingly cruel. 
There ensued likewise, as the crowning achievement 
of so much disaster, the unprecedented regime that 
poor Spain now enjoys. 

All of this, related to the purely human order, 
would be terrible—humanly terrible. But it turns out 
that the instigators of that destruction of republican 
democracy, and coincidentally of the common mother 
country, compromised divinity, religion, and the 
Church itself. This is serious. . . . The fratricidal war 
would pretend to be a “crusade’’; the regime spawned 
of that carnage would pass as an archtype of Catholic 
regimes: the optinum bonum, the unsurpassable in 
that order of things. Italy and Portugal—to mention 
two Latin countries that statistically, in historical 
phenomonology (and only God can judge the matter 
at deeper levels), are no less Catholic than Spain, 
and one of which is markedly authoritarian—never 
went to the extremes of the Spanish regime. The Ital- 
ian, Lorenzo Giusso, writing of Oliveira Salazar in 





1 A person in close contact with the principal directors of 
the C.E.D.A. (Spanish Confederation of Rightest Groups) 
said to me in 1933, shortly after the elections that were going 
to assure that “Catholic” party representation in the republi- 
can government: “How are we going to ask our representa- 
tives for a declaration of republicanism, when 98% of them 
are monarchists? I’m allowing 2% for republicans, and I 
have no idea where they are.” 








the independent, liberal-conservative government 
daily Il Messaggero of Rome (January 10, 1955), 
says: ‘‘Salazar’s relations with the Holy See are de- 
veloping in a direction progressively favorable to a 
Catholic restoration. But ... the stipulations that he 
signed reserve to the sovereignty of the state a breadth 
of jurisdiction considerably more ample than that ac- 
cepted, with astounding docility, by Spain.” 

Certain rich fruits of that period and climate are 
perhaps not sufficiently appreciated by the foreign 
reader. I present one for his consideration. 

Father Dominico Carrién, in La Ciencia Tomista 
(November, 1937), writes of the officers and soldiers 
of the rebellion against the Republic: “Thunderous 
in their attack . .. with renewed and supreme violence 
they sow death on gully, plain and hill.” And the 
kindly Father literally melts with pleasure at that 
strewing of death which he celebrates with an inex- 
haustible plethora of gaudy phrases, equal to the best 
efforts of Gerundio de Campazas.' He continues: 
“Their heads are constantly encircled with the halos 
of triumph, the natural and immediate consequence 
of faith and science (!), of valor and discipline, of 
heroism as a profession and of enthusiasm as a voca- 
tion.” That a man, a priest, a member of the glorious 
Dominican order, writing in Salamanca—the Sala- 
manca of Fray Francisco de Vitoria,” another Domin- 
ican (obviously quite another )—should show such an 
evil satisfaction and enthusiasm over the spreading of 
death among human beings, is in itself enough to per- 
plex us. What is to be said though when the objects 
of that mortuary “grace” are his own compatriots, 
countrymen of the killers and of Father Carrién, al- 
most all of them baptized, many of them more or 
less practicing Catholics, many of them most honor- 
able people, without any specific responsibility for 
what befell them: the war, the Moors, the foreign 
warplanes, ruin, hunger, imprisonment? In a frenzy, 
the Reverend Father feels no restraint and goes on 
to characterize the undertaking as a ‘“‘crusade.’’ He 
was not the first nor has he been the last to do so; 
but he dignifies the act with all the elegance of his 
style: “By my faith,” he says, “ours is a great cru- 
sade on behalf of Catholicism, impugned by the god- 


1 The hero of a satirical novel by the eighteenth century 
Spanish Jesuit writer Francisco de Isla, in which the ex- 
travagant mannerisms of contemporary conceptist preachers 
are ridiculed.—Translator’s note. 

2 Famous sixteenth century writer on international law; 
prima’ professor of theology in the University of Salamanca; 
author of On the Law of War and On the Indians Recently 
Discovered.—Translator’s note. 
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less and the renegades. It is a magnificent crusade in 
defense of western civilization, created and developed 
by the Catholic Church.” Words are used and viti- 
ated: a crusade may mean many things; but from 
the pen of a Dominican theologian, it would suggest 
the picture of a struggle of Christians against Moors 
and Saracens: a struggle for which we would per- 
sonally have no enthusiasm and which, moreover, 
would strike us as anachronistic, but which after all 
could be called a “crusade.” Logically then the Span- 
ish republicans of 1936 should have been Moors or 
their allies. But here is the best part of it: the Moors 
were on the side of the crusaders. This we already 
knew; but Father Carrién, a few lines after having 
so exalted the crusade, tells us with his accustomed 
fervor: “the Generalissimo, magnanimously deliver- 
ing his person into the custody of the Moroccan 
Moors, and bringing them to Spain as conquering 
shock troops (a crusade in which Spain is conquered 
by the Moors!!) won their confidence and admira- 
tion, and finally also kindled a spirit of admiration 
and gratitude in the Moslem world.” (sic) The 
Caudillo of the crusade in defense of the Church did 
indeed awaken such admiration and gratitude in the 
Moslem world that Father Carrion, in order to prove 
and eulogize this fact, copies at great length from a 
letter of the Caliph of Morroco. Therein, after stat- 
ing that Moslems consider the struggle against the 
Spanish Republic as a Holy War (with capitals: and 
properly so, because a holy Moslem war that is at 
the same time a crusade in support of the Catholic 
Church and western civilization had not been 
dreamed of until then), he points out that on the 
routes to Mecca and everywhere in the Moslem world, 
one finds “the same warm manifestations of admira- 
tion for the Caudillo of Spain.” The letter concludes 
by stating that “everyone considers Generalissimo 
Franco the redeemer of Islam” and that “it is very 
difficult now to strip the banner of Islam, that he 
waves triumphantly, from the Caudillo’s hands.” An 
armed rebellion against a government, whose policies 
were debatable like those of any other (an open Par- 
liament and a free press existed for just such a pur- 
pose), but which was a legitimately constituted one, 
a long fratricidal war following the rebellion, a war 
aided by Nazi-Fascism and immense international 
deployments becomes, mutatis mutandis, a crusade 
in support of the Church and necessarily of west- 
ern civilization; and at the same time it is a holy 
war for all Moslems. The Caudillo of the Christian 
crusade then becomes on that account the redeemer 
(Continued on p. 10) 
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Letters from Spain: 





AN ANSWER TO IBERICA 


This communication has come to us from Spain. It 
comes from a sector of opinion that represents the 
democratic trend of the youth in Spain today. 


We have had the pleasure of reading the December, 
1954, Ibérica, where we came across an article by 
Salvador de Madariaga in praise of the book en- 
titled Los Nacionalidades espanoles, by Luis Carrete- 
ro, along with an extract from the latter. As we are 
not familiar with the book as a whole we are not in 
a position to form an opinion about it, except to say 
in general that it is incomprehensible to us that the 
Spanish Republicans can go on making the same old 
mistakes, mistakes that were such important contrib- 
uting factors to the downfall of the two Republics. 

Taking advantage of the generous invitation which 
is extended in the statement on [bérica’s inside cover, 
we, as young democratic Spaniards, would like to of- 
fer our frank opinion, from within our unfortunate 
Spain of today. 

Our response to separatism, to autonomous re- 
gional governments, even to the most moderate fed- 
eralism as advocated by Sr. Luis Carretero, is this: 
No! 

Shall we add more disunity and hatred to that 
from which we have already suffered? It is because 
of our disunity that we have always been conquered. 
Because of our disunity communism was able to in- 
filtrate our labor parties, and because of our disunity 
we lost the war, when attacked by the unity—no 
matter how fictitious and forced—of the nationalists. 

And among the causes of disunity on our side there 
is none more lamentable, more profound and dev- 
astating to all constructive efforts, than that of the 
regional separatist movements and autonomies. We re- 
call an article by Sr. de Madariaga in Cuadernos 
(published in Paris) in which he opposed the separ- 
atism of the late Catalanist, Sr. A. Rovira y Virgili, 
and we also recall the indignant replies of some com- 
patriots in exile to whom Sr. de Madariaga’s defense 
of Spanish unity and of Castile and the Castilians was 
inconceivable, despite the fact that it was in no way 
defamatory to any of the other regions. 

The truth of the matter is that we are not pre- 
pared for even the most moderate type of federalism. 
We are not enemies of federalism; on the contrary, 
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we would like to be able to imitate the great North 
American country and construct the future Spain 
within the most ample liberties, including these re- 
gional liberties. But liberties must not only be won; 
they must also be deserved. And how painful it is for 
us to have to admit that the great majority of us 
Spaniards are not worthy of the liberties which were 
won for all through the efforts of the best individuals. 


We Spanish democrats have always been like the 
rabbits of the fable, talking until the hounds arrive 
and it is too late. Our sterile and egoistic individual- 
ism, our anarchical conception of life has done more 
damage to our freedoms, to the progressive side of 
our existence, than has the opposition of our reaction- 
aries with their medieval mentality. 


The manifestation of this destructive individualism 
in relation to the different peoples who inhabit our 
peninsula is called separatism. It has been the cause 
of such deplorable events in our modern history as 
the disturbances of Cartagena during the First Re- 
public, the extension of the Carlist wars, the Semana 
Sangriente, etc. Is this not enough? May we not once 
and for all renounce these fraternal disputes, these 
obstacles to our progress? May we never forget our 
old grudges? 

If the Catalans, or the Basques, or the Galicians 
consider themselves to be endowed with superior tal- 
ents, with greater abilities with which’ to elevate 
Spain to her rightful position in Europe and the 
world, then no one should stand in their way, pro- 
viding they forget their selfish regionalism and work 
for the common good. Don Miguel de Unamuno, 
one of the Basques who was most conscious of Spain’s 
defects, openly censured his countrymen for this er- 
ror of “enclosing themselves within themselves.” In 
1901 he said: “If we wish our personality to be ap- 
preciated, then let us spread it around and make its 
mark felt on all that surrounds us. Let us do as does 
he who can afford to be generous. We Basques, too, 
have our imperialism, an imperialism without em- 
peror, diffuse and passive. We emanate from our little 
fatherland, which is always little, in order to aggran- 
dize the big fatherland, and to promote her in the 
biggest, the only, the great human fatherland. Ma- 
terial and spiritual walls of China, whether partial 
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or total, pertain only to countries that have lost faith 
in themselves.” 

And to those Basques who arose in protest against 
the intrusion of Castilians he said: “What is all this 
about intruders? Are we not intruders ourselves? If 
you do not wish to be intruded upon, then intrude 
yourselves; if you do not wish to be absorbed, then 
absorb, yourselves; do anything rather than close the 
gates and remain in isolation. Do not retain an ab- 
surd racial virginity which deprives us of maternity— 
of paternity, rather. Fathers, yes; for in this inevitable 
and fecund meeting of peoples we would be the male 
element, not the female. Furthermore keep in mind 
that we must complete and end the reconquest of 
Spain, eradicating the taifas (early Moorish factions) 
and extirpating Bedouinism.” 

To a Catalan who had said to him: “Spain is 
foundering and we do not want to founder with her, 
so we must cut the cable,” he replied: “No; your 
duty is to pull on it and save Spain, whether she 
wants to.be saved or not. The patriotic duty of the 
Catalans as Spaniards consists in Catalanizing Spain, 
in imposing on the other Spaniards their concept of 
and feeling for a fatherland in common; your duty 
is to struggle without respite or rest so that Spain 
may enter fully into the life of civilization and cul- 
ture.” 

How few Spaniards have there been who, like Don 
Miguel, have postulated our mutual understanding, 
our individual fusion into a great people which will 
have all of our faults, but also our virtues! (And we 
are going to do this! ) 

Few countries are as heterogeneous as is Spain. 
Our unity as a nation, attained earlier than many 
other southern countries (i.e., Italy and Serbia), had 
‘ a fictitious quality, and it did not lead to real ‘“‘cen- 
tralization” as in France, nor to the restrained har- 
mony of the Nordic countries. 

If we wish to get an idea of the variety of peoples 
of our Spain, all we have to do is observe her re- 
gional songs and dances. Among them we encounter 
influences as disparate as the Moorish—in the fire 
and rhythm of our flamenco singing and dancing of 
the south, or the Celtic—in the melodious tenderness 
and strength of our Galician people of the north. 

All musical expression helps to elevate the idea or 
the people who created it. Thus the Spaniard of the 
north (the Basque, Asturian, Catalan or Galician) 
senses a deep regional pride in his own folklore, and 
along, with it a contempt for every Spaniard who is 
not of his own terruca (plot of land), a contempt 
which approaches hatred when it is directed towards 


the central Castilian who is held to blame for all the 





evils that have occurred. And for his part, the Cas- 
tilian of Madrid always imposes his presence as a 
majo (show-off) wherever he goes, and he insists 
that one should speak in “Spanish,” in “clear Cas- 
tilian” without stopping to think that this is just as 
unreasonable as to expect a Parisian to dance the 
jota. Thus we go on contributing our pebble (which 
at times is a block) to the edifice of mutual misun- 
derstanding. 

We are quite aware of the difficulty of mitigating 
these defects, born as they are of our double indi- 
vidualism—that of ourself as a person and as a mem- 
ber of a regional group. Even today, beneath the 
tyranny of Franco, Spain is a country in which each 
person does “just what he darn pleases’ (an old 
Spanish custom). Neither the good laws (supposing 
that there are any) nor the bad ones are obeyed. It 
is a matter of pride not to obey them. Administrative 
immorality, proverbial in our country, has reached 
extremes that are inconceivable. For us these cele- 
brated lines of Quevedo are timely: 


‘Spain has not paid to a hundred kings 
altogether, the taxes paid to your reign alone. 
Already the suffering people begin to fear 
they will be taxed for breathing. 

And the rich, in louder tones, repeat: 
Now all is finished! So let us all steal!” 


Yes, above all, steal. We follow to the letter the 
Castilian refrain which states that “he who does not 
steal nor make love does not have the opportunity.” 
Everywhere you see signs saying that such and such 
is against the law, and the opportunity to break the 
law is exactly there, where the signs are hung. Every- 
where you hear talk, talk against the government, 
against the Falange, against the army, against every- 
thing. The latest anti-Franco jokes run from mouth 
to mouth. Our dearly beloved General Franco, with 
his characteristic skill, concedes all of this on condi- 
tion that we obey him in the fundamental, which is 
that we continue to allow ourselves to be exploited, 
that we tacitly accept our degeneration. 


The remedy for all of this, and for so many other 
ills, would be a good general education, so that a 
sense of good citizenship, of mutual respect and of 
the social responsibility of which we are so lacking, 
would be inculcated in our children. And such a 
program can only succeed when there are schools and 
teachers worthy of the name, under the administra- 
tion of a state which appreciates the great need for 
an authentically liberal education. Only thus will we 
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attain true freedom: that which ends when it con- 
flicts with the freedom of our neighbor. 

And once this need is recognized, we do not overly 
blame our country for its own ills. For what the 
Spanish people of today are suffering, they have, per- 
haps, less responsibility than have the people of other 
authentically democratic countries. We do not forget 
that during three years (1936-39) our people fought 
bravely for some ideals which they instinctively felt 
and loved, and loved the more when they were 
furthest away from them. 

Our love of freedom is as the love for a sweetheart 
who has not yet been made one’s own; the love of 
freedom granted to other peoples many years ago by 
the course of history is a more tranquil love, more 
serene, as the love for a wife with whom one has 
settled down in productive matrimony. 

Our love for freedom is more passionate, more vio- 
lent, but not for that is it any the less a love. Our 
freedom will be our salvation. Only from it can we 
hope for a Spain that is truly One, Great and Free. 

The brutal intervention of Hitler and Mussolini 
on the one hand, and of Russia on the other, suc- 
ceeded in preventing Spain from following her proper 
democratic destiny which she freely chose for herself 
in the last valid elections: those of February, 1936. 
We can not forget that the heroic gesture of the 
Spanish people (all alone) fighting for their own 
rights against the powerful traditional powers of the 
Catholic Church, most of the military and the use- 
less senoritismo (who had always retarded our coun- 
try by living on her as parasites) was answered by 
the European democracies from whom we expected 
and deserved help, with no more than the farce of 
“non-intervention,” prelude to the greatest coward- 
liness of the world, when they were confronted by 
Hitler’s brazenness. The little aid that we did _ re- 
ceive—a handful of tanks, trucks and pursuit planes 
—came from Russia, and only served the ends of 
communism, which had been almost negligible in 
the Spain of February, 1936, but which succeeded in 
raising itself to the first ranks before the dumbfounded 
eyes of the Spanish politicians. The final result was 
that Russia used us as an expendable pawn in the 
international game of chess, sacrificing us for the 
sake of the “strategic advantages” of the Berlin-Mos- 
cow Pact which dragged all of Europe into war. 

We are not attempting, here, to write history, nor 
to cast reproaches. It’s all water over the dam, as 
we say. We only want to point out that we Spaniards 
are not Franco-ists nor totalitarians by choice, and 
that that which a foreign intervention established in 
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our country can only be torn down by another for- 
eign intervention. We do not demand more heroic 
gestures by the Spanish people, nor do we wish to 
hear any more about “non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of another country.” Those are mere 
words, often pretexts for a real intervention, under 
the cover of darkness. History is only made up of in- 
terventions by some countries into the internal affairs 
of other countries. 


We understand the present policy of the United 
States with respect to Spain and the Latin-American 
countries. In the dilemma of having to choose be- 
tween many so-called “democratic” governments 
which tolerate the infiltration of communists, or the 
“black tyrants” who hold the latter at bay, one can 
understand that the United States prefers to deal 
with the second type, as long, that is, as the United 
States doesn’t wish to undertake the enormous task 
of the real democratization of our undisciplined La- 
tin world. And it is much more convenient to sup- 
port power by remote control than to transform it con- 
structively. A similar policy was carried out in an- 
cient times by the Roman Republic, with favorable 
results for a period. Yes, we understand, even excuse 
the present American policy with respect to Spain; 
but we still have the right to disagree with it. 


We are living in the twentieth century. We believe 
that today only a total transformation of the economy 
and politics of the world outside the iron curtain can 
serve, in the long run, as a barrier against the spread 
of communism. Because they, the communists, they do 
transform; slowly but implacably they sovietize and 
enslave all that falls into their hands. 


If the United States wishes to salvage her concept 
of a free life, then the Americans should not enclose 
themselves up in themselves, nor limit themselves to 
temporary solutions, be they for a day or for several 
years. One must build with breadth of vision and with 
strong foundations, and this, we repeat, can only be 
achieved by taking charge without hesitation of the 
political, social and economic transformation of our 
Latin countries, the last great reserve that is free 
from communism, along with the countries of Africa. 
Does this seem fantastic? Of course, but does not com- 
munism have an identical problem with China? And 
still the communists have accepted this task without 
hesitation, happy to be able to conduct millions of 
men into the path of red slavery. 


The present United States policy would only be 
of value in the event of an attempt to destroy com- 
munism by means of a war which would be total, 
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and which would destroy our civilization; or else it 
is designed as a means to gain time before enclosing 
itself into an egoistic isolation. We are aware that this 
latter position has many adherents in America, but 
we believe that the lesson of history is sufficient to 
show that all the peoples who, confident in their su- 
perior standard of living and culture, have enclosed 
themselves up within themselves, have, sooner or la- 
ter, had to co-exist with the rest of the world under 
conditions that were far more unfavorable to them 
than they might originally have been. 

We have wandered far from our initial theme of 
Spanish unity, far afield into the greatest problem 
of our times, which has, however, a certain curious 
analogy to the former. In closing, we ask for Spain 
a realistic policy of authentic democratic develop- 
ment, together with a transformation of social and 
economic conditions. All that is not along these lines, 
either in Spain or in the rest of the non-communist 
world, will have been built on sand. The political 
adroitness of the men of Moscow will always be in 
the lead, with its false hopes for redemption of the 
despoiled working classes. 

i 
Madrid, February, 1955 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER THAT AC- 
COMPANIED THIS CONTRIBUTION: 


“We have received the editions of your publication 
which you have so kindly sent us. It has been a 
veritable surprise for us to discover the masterful way 
in which it is edited, and the completely trustworthy 
information which it contains. 

“With this letter we adjoin a brief work by one 
of our members and collaborators, which aspires to 
express the point of view of the progressive youth of 
Spain. ‘Juan Espanol pertains to the youth of today, 
to the youth which still has hope for a free Spain. 
Accepting the invitation to collaborate as expressed in 
your review, we send you this article in hopes that 
it may be published... .” 























DIVERSE CATHOLIC 
POSITIONS 


(Continued from p. 6) 


of Islam. We Spanish republicans never set our sights 
as high as this: we were content with guaranteeing 
freedom to Moslems, Israelites, and in general to all 
churches and faiths. We may have committed errors 
and made mistakes; we have at times grazed spiritual 
values; BUT WE HAVE ABSOLUTELY NEVER 
COMPROMISED ANY TRUE RELIGIOUS 
VALUE, and we have never involved divinity and 
its representatives irrelevantly in our undertakings. 
Perhaps, when one ponders it carefully, this fact con- 
stitutes our greatest hope. .. . 

Having redeemed Islam, the crusaders were able 
to turn their attention to a careful expurgation of the 
Gospel. Salamanca—beautiful and unfortunate city—-- 
heard a few months ago a brand-new “doctor honoris 
causa” and “‘redeemer of Islam”? declare that the pre- 
cept “render to God the things that are God’s, and 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” was not ap- 
plicable to Spain. Naturally, once imperialism be- 
comes one with God, why quibble over distinctions? 
Christ himself was obviously not fully informed, nor 
did He foresee this ‘““New Theology,” as it was called 
by the Parisian Catholic review L’Actualité Religieuse. 
Once the State has been identified with the Church, 
and Caesar with God, one can understand the reply 
of a priest on the Madrid radio: “a Spanish Catholic 
cannot be anti-Franco.” 


With all calmness and respect I would end this dis- 
quisition with a question. Could articles like that of 
Father Carrién, solemn declarations like that made 
at Salamanca, definitions such as emanate from the 
government radio in Madrid, acts and situations like 
so many others repeatedly described, blind adherence, 
in the name of Religion, to regimes, governments and 
systems characterized by absolute intransigence and 
incredible violence in certain of their manifestations, 
be even so much as imagined among the Catholics 
of the United States, England, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, or even of Italy and Portugal, historically 
Catholic countries governed by Catholics? Well . . .? 

Well, perhaps the churches are filled in Spain, but 
souls are empty (I have seen heart-rending letters). 
Democracy has been shattered; perhaps Jsiam has 
been redeemed; but everything leads one to fear that 
Catholic Christianity is waxing rotten, like a corpse 
masked in tinsel. 


Rome, February, 1955 
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by Bart Allan 


There are signs that the loud complaints being heard 
from Spain about the United States not giving Fran- 
co enough money are beginning to open the eyes of 
members of Congress. In earlv February the new 
Spanish Ambassador to the United States, José Maria 
Areilza, said during a visit to Madrid that unless 
the U.S. gave Franco more money, the Americans’ 
popularity in Spain would “fade away like a dream.” 
Arriba, which published the Ambassador’s statement, 
accused the United States of having “squandered 
fabulous amounts of money in Europe,” and _ indi- 
cated that Franco and his crowd had also expected 
the U.S. to “squander fabulous amounts” in Spain, 
on the pretext that it was helping the Spanish econ- 
omy. Of course every cent being spent in Spain is 
earmarked for the military program. Reports from 
there indicate that whatever improved economy re- 
sults is mainly for the benefit of the men around 
Franco. 

Also within recent weeks the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Barcelona heard Antonio Jiménez 
Arnau, head of the Economic Cooperation Commit- 
tee, complain of the “inadequate amounts” the U.S. 
is giving Spain. Members of Congress are particularly 
alerted by Arriba’s statement that the bases program 
would be “in grave danger” unless Franco got more 
money. 

The official view in Madrid is that Spain ought to 
be given at least $85 million for three years, including 
this year, to improve its economy. This was exactly 
the amount the late Senator Pat McCarran tried to 
get for Spain in the Mutual Security Act of last 
year. The bill had provided for $30 million and he 
managed to raise it to $55 million. The official Fran- 
co spokesmen are now re-echoing the warning, then 
given by McCarran, that an “unhealthy condition” 
for the U.S. would be created in Spain unless Franco 
got more money from us. 


Threats of blackmail miss fire 


The obvious implications of blackmail being heard 
from Madrid are not likely to do Spain any good. 
However, they have the Defense Department worried. 
The military men want those bases at all costs and 
would go a long way to appease Franco. But such 
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is not the state of mind in Congressional quarters, 
where members have begun to look into the Spanish 
situation more closely. There are prospects of a con- 
flict between Congress and the military on this sub- 
ject—in fact, it has already begun to develop. 

It is becoming apparent that the principal reason 
for the slowness of giving the military authorities 
easements on land is that this land will have to be 
bought and paid for by the. Franco regime with Span- 
ish pesetas and without reimbursement from the U.S. 
Of course the home owners and farmers who have 
their land taken away will have to be satisfied with 
whatever they get. Although Franco can give them 
as much or as little as he pleases, the fact that he 
will have to shell out money will be painful to him. 

Another aspect of our dealings with Franco has 
now leaked out: the question of rate of exchange. 
This conflict has been simmering for more than a 
year but every effort has been made by both the 
State Department and the Pentagon to keep it a 
dark secret. When a senator tried to get the facts 
from the State Department some time ago, he was re- 
fused information. James G. Dunn also refused to 
talk about it when he was still Ambassador at Madrid. 

Now it develops that Franco wants to give the 
U.S. 35 pesetas to the dollar, instead of the prevail- 
ing rate of just under 40. The agreement with Spain 
provides for the regular rate on everything except 
“direct” military assistance. This regular rate would 
apply to the $55 million in economic assistance which 
Spain is getting this year, and which she wants raised 
to $85 million a year in the future. 

A little calculation will show that the application 
of Franco’s 35-peseta rate would give him a profit 
of 275 million pesetas, or $6,875,000 at the market 
rate, on $55 million. If he gets his $85 million, the 
profit would be 425 million pesetas, or $10,625,000. 
A nice piece of estafa. In Spain, estafa used to be a 
criminal offense, but apparently it is not so now, 
when committed by the right persons. 


House committee asks Air Force for explanations 

An investigating committee of the House Committee 
on Armed Services is aroused over the excessive de- 
lays in getting ahead with the program for installation 
of air and naval bases and pipelines in Spain, and 
has promised the Defense Department to watch this 
situation very closely. The strong implication is that 
the failure of the Franco regime to live up to its agree- 
ments will result in cutting down the money expended 
for the various defense purposes in Spain. Franco’s 
loud complaints that he isn’t touching enough Ameri- 
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can money will not get him far, it would seem, so 
long as the U.S. has cause to complain that he isn’t 
keeping his promises. 

Although the Defense Department seems disposed 
to give him whatever funds appear necessary to ob- 
tain the bases, members of Congress are not inclined 
to be so tenderhearted when they suspect that Franco 
is giving Uncle Sam the runaround. 

The other day this Subcommittee had Airforce Sec- 
retary Harold E. Talbott on the stand, and its chair- 
man, F. Edward Hébert of Louisiana, told him 
plainly: ““The Committee will have you back. You 
will find, Mr. Secretary, that this Committee will 
follow through on every date you have set, and we 
will want to know why it has not been done at the 
time fixed.” 

Mr. Talbott had told the Committee that work was 
60 to 90 days behind, all along the line, due to the 
failure of the Spanish regime to live up to its prom- 
ises for easements of land. Land is still lacking for 
the airbase at Torrejon near Madrid, for the naval 
base at Rota near Cadiz, and for the pipeline from 
Cadiz to Zaragoza. 


Pipeline delayed four to five months 
Admiral John Perry, chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, went further than Talbott. He told the 
Committee, concerning the pipeline: 

“We originally proposed to open the bids for the 
first leg of the pipeline on March 15, 1955, but our 
latest schedule is to open bids between July 1 and 
August 1.” This represents a delay of between four 
and five months. 

Another member, George P. Miller of California, 
who was in Spain last November, reminded Secretary 
Talbott that at a meeting held in Madrid on a Tues- 
day the investigators were promised that the land for 
the Torrejon airbase would be ready “by next Thurs- 
day,” but now, about three months later, it is still 
lacking. 

This land is for gravel pits needed to construct 
the runways. Although Talbott stated he had just 
been informed by telephone from Madrid that the 
question was settled, Admiral Perry told a different 
story. 

The work at Torrejon would be further delayed, 
the Admiral said, “because of difficulties in obtain- 
ing land for a right-of-way for a spur railroad track 
which will have to be placed on the base itself.” The 
track is necessary to bring up the materials. Admiral 
Perry also said: “If we don’t get the right-of-way 
by the time we are ready to build, it will further 
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delay the work at Torrejon. The contract has already 
been delayed some two and a half months.” 


The Admiral also said that the contractor has de- 
clared his intention of asking for damages from the 
U.S. because of the excess cost of delay. 


Representative Porter Hardy of Virginia asked 
him: “You have no estimate of how much more it 
is going to cost the American taxpayers because of 
these holdups in connection with the gravel and the 
railroad right-of-way?” 

Admiral Perry replied, “No, sir,” and went on to 
say there was a further delay in asking for bids on 
lighting, warehousing and navigation aids at Torre- 
jon. “We had expected to ask bids by February 15, 
but of course have been unable to meet that date.” 
He also said that the Spanish authorities had been 


notified as long ago-as last July 30 of the need for 
the land. 


Right-of-way cuts up farms 

There was also some curious discussion about the 
right-of-way for the oil pipeline. Said Secretary Tal- 
bott: ‘“‘We have been informed by the Ministry of 
Public Works that the land will be available by 
March 15, and that he has obtained a special ex- 
propriation decree.” 

Representative Paul Cunningham of Iowa asked: 
“Under a totalitarian government like they have in 
Spain, the government could go right in and take the 
land—is that not true?” Talbott replied, “I don’t 
know.” 

Pressed as to what was meant by “a special ex- 
propriation decree,” Talbott answered, ‘Well, that 
is what we were told by General August W. Kissner, 
the Air Force officer in charge of construction.” 

It seems that the farmers whose lands will be torn 
up by the right-of-way are objecting. It will be ne- 
cessary to establish a permanent surface way between 
Cadiz and Zaragoza, by way of Madrid, with way 


stations and guards. This of course will cut up the 
farms. 


Incidentally, a saving of $1,600,000 was effected 
by awarding the bid for the pipe to a British firm, 
Stewart and Lloyd, for $5,264,426. This does not in- 
clude construction. There were four qualified bidders, 
the other three being Dalmine of Italy, Comptoir of 
France, and Jones & Laughlin of the U.S. The U.S. 
bid was the highest: $6,812,747. However, some 
committeemen thought the U.S. should have had the 
contract since it was footing the bill. 

(Continued on p. 15) 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Franco is in trouble 

It appears that Franco is losing his freedom of action. 
A series of developments during February were be- 
hind the statements made by him on the 27th, in 
the interview published in Arriba. (Note: This was 
the interview in which Franco stated that in the 
event of a restoration of Spain’s monarchy, the to- 
talitarian principles of the Falangist movement would 
be preserved. ) . 


The Monarchists assert themselves 


Since writing last month, Sr. Iturmendi, the Minister 
of Justice who is a monarchist, has confirmed his re- 
signation, in protest against the unjust way in which 
monarchist candidates had been treated during the 
municipal elections. He has agreed, however, to re- 
main in office until a successor has been found. 


Last month Franco ordered a mass to be held at 
the Escorial on February 28th, the fourteenth anni- 
versary of the death of King Alfonso XIII, “that the 
souls of the deceased sovereigns may rest in peace.” 
He had sent word to General Martinez Campos, who 
is in charge of the education of the young Infante 
Juan Carlos, that he would like to have the latter 
attend the mass in his, Franco’s, company, and, in the 
meantime, he let it be noised about Madrid that Don 
Juan had agreed to let his son make this appearance. 

The reason behind this manoeuvre was obvious: to 
trap the monarchists into compromising themselves 
with the regime, and specifically with the ideas 
brought out in his subsequent statements of the 27th. 
But, on February 26, Don Juan sent word to Franco 
that his son would not go to the Escorial. 

Franco had a surprise in store for him upon his ar- 
rival in the chapel of Philip II in the Escorial with 
the members of his government on the morning of 
February 28th. Two armchairs had been placed in 
the choir, face to face, in corresponding positions on 
either side of the aisle; one was for the Caudillo, the 
other was reserved for the Infante Juan Carlos. 
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Franco entered the chapel and proceeded to his 
seat as though he had seen nothing out of the ordin- 
ary. The Minister of Government, Sr. Carrero Blan- 
co, signalled to an aide, and the second chair was im- 
mediately removed. 

A few days earlier Franco had received a friend 
of Don Juan. The General told him that he would 
like to demonstrate his loyalty to the monarchy by 
bringing the remains of King Alfonso XIII back to 
the Escorial to be re-interred. The late king died in 
Rome in 1941, Franco having opposed his return to 
Spain. Now the dictator is very anxious to have the 
remains of the monarch join those of the other kings 
of Spain in the crypt of the Escorial which Philip II 
built for this purpose. It is quite evident that Franco 
would like to impress the military leaders with the 
sincerity of his monarchist sentiments. But Alfonso 
XIII always considered Franco to be a usurper. In 
his last will and testament the late king wrote: “As 
long as General Franco remains in power in Spain, 
and as long as José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder 
of the Falange, has not been exhumed from his bur- 
ial place in the Escorial, it is my wish that my re- 
mains not be returned to my beloved country.” 

This last request of Alfonso XIII was recalled to 
General Franco by Don Juan’s friend. Franco did 
not insist further, but he continues to promote the 
rumor that “the remains of Don Alfonso are to be 
brought back from Italy.” 


The Vatican intervenes against Franco 


At the end of December the Minister of Education, 
Sr. Arias Salgado, stated in a speech that censorship 
is in accord with the Papal Encyclicals. On February 
18 the Papal Nuncio made a speech in which he is- 
sued a warning to the regime, and answered Arias 
Salgado. The Nuncio, Msgr. Antoniutti, made these 
remarks in a speech given in Seville, where he had 
gone to induct Archbishop Bueno Monreal into the 
office of coadjutor to Cardinal Segura. His words 
were as follows: “Those who make use of Church 
decisions (the Concordat of 1953 between Spain and 
the Vatican) for political purposes, are guilty of a 
deplorable action.” 

He did not, of course, tell the Sevillians about a 
meeting that he himself had had with Franco only 
a few days previous. On this occasion the Nuncio told 
Franco that “the Holy See considers that in order to 
be faithful to the spirit of the Concordat, the Spanish 
government would do well to re-establish freedom of 
thought and free association.” 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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Editorial 


SUCCESSION, OR POLITICS? 


The developments that have been taking place in 
Spain during the past few weeks should be watched 
with care, not only because they occur under a dic- 
tatorial regime in which the true nature of political 
trends does not appear on the surface of things, but 
also because one must interpret Spain and the Span- 
iards with quite different criteria from those used in 
evaluating the situations in other countries. 

The press can only relay the outstanding news 
events; there remain, however, especially in the realm 
of international affairs, those occurrences which are 
not apparent at first glance; that is the norm, and, 
for that matter, the nature of news reporting: brevity 
and opportunity. But here our obligation is to focus 
our attention on the developments on the other side 
of the Pyrenees, and to try to interpret them faith- 
fully. 

For instance, the entire press published the state- 
ments made by General Franco in the Falangist daily, 
Arriba, on February 27th; the entire press reported 
the presence of the Caudillo at the mass held, at his 
orders, in the Escorial, on February 28th, the occasion 
of the 14th anniversary of the death of King Alfonso 
XIII. Comments accompanying the reporting of 
these events emphasized their significance as indica- 
tions of General Franco’s resolve to arrange for his 
own succession. 


But perhaps, with all the space being taken up by 
these occurrences, other, equally significant events 
have been left in the background by the press. For 
instance, Franco’s attendance at a meeting of the 
Political Junta of the Falange, the change of the 
permanent guard which the Falange had installed 
for the Caudillo’s personal security, the changes in 
the incumbents of the directive posts of the Falange 
Youth organization, the substitution of the editor of 
the Falange publication Arriba, and many others. 

It may or may not be that Franco is really taking 
his ;first steps toward an ultimate restoration of the 
monarchy; but what is quite certain is that Franco 
is now obliged to favor the monarchists because of 
the crisis that exists within the inner circles of the 
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Falange. Here are a few recent symptoms of this 
crisis: 

An annual ceremony held in Madrid in memory 
of the death of a young Falangist had special over- 
tones this year. There were shouts from the by- 
standers of “Death to the King” and “Traitor,” the 
latter for the benefit of Sr. Fernandez Cuesta, Sec- 
retary General of the Falange, for collaborating with 
Franco in his plans for restoring the monarchy. The 
following day a serious incident took place in the 
offices of the Falange headquarters, between the Na- 
tional Chief of the Falangist University Youth Or- 
ganization, and the National Chief of the Falangist 
Youth Movement, resulting in the resignation of the 
former from office. At about the same time the plate 
glass window of a photographic supply store in Ma- 
drid was crashed by stones hurled in protest against 
the display of a portrait of the Infante Juan Carlos. 

At present the Falange is divided into three sectors 
of political opinion. One is all for Franco, with no 
thought for the future. A second sector favors the 
restoration of the Republic, with a strongly em- 
powered President from the Falange’s own ranks; 
and the third sector has a monarchist tendency, that 
is it favors a monarchy provided that such a mon- 
archy would preserve the Falange’s totalitarian prin- 
ciples. So; the fact remains that now Franco can only 
depend on one of these three divisions for support: 
the first, which supports him unconditionally. Of the 
other two, neither the Republican sector, nor the 
monarchist sector can be counted on any longer as 
his supporters. 


At the meeting of the Political Junta of the Fa- 
lange of February 22, Franco made a statement in 
which he offered to let the Falange have fifty more 
representatives in the Cortes. In his interview of Feb- 
ruary 27th in Arriba, Franco made a statement that 
“if the monarchy were to be restored, it would be 
under the continuation of the system, essence and 
doctrine of the ‘national movement.’ ” These are too 
many statements for a dictator to make in so brief 
a period. 
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The schism in the Falange is a reality. It is quite 
obvious that now Franco feels obliged to offer reas- 
surances to the Falange, not really so much because 
he is concerned about his own succession, but rather 
because he realizes that it is necessary to placate the 
Falange. There is no doubt that with a divided Fa- 
lange he has lost the strongest support for his policies, 
and that is what now inclines him to lean toward 
the monarchists. 

But does the monarchist sector represent security 
for him? When neither the majority of the Falange 
nor, for that matter, the majority of the people, are 
in favor of a restoration of the monarchy? 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
(Continued from p. 12) 

Fifty-three families face eviction 

There is another serious problem at Rota, near Ca- 
diz, where it will be necessary to evict 53 families 
to provide land for the naval base installations, in- 
cluding space for dumping mud dredged from the 
harbor, a landing strip for naval planes, and new 
yards and docks. Secretary Talbott said that the ac- 
quisition of land was the real problem, but it was 
hoped to begin the harbor and airbase in the spring. 
The Spanish Ministry of the Navy says it does not 
yet have the money to buy the land, Talbott ex- 
plained, nor had arrangements been completed for 
the resettlement of the 53 Spanish families. 

Representative Leon H. Gavin of Pennsylvania re- 
marked: “It will be necessary to move people from 
properties they have held for centuries. It is quite 
disturbing, I presume, after families have had land 
for several centuries, that we move in and take it 
from them. The Spanish government has had some 
difficulty in this respect.” 

And so the matter rested on this question of land, 
with the Committee having the assurances that Fran- 
co would fix everything tomorrow, or if not then, 
the next day, or the day after that. Talbott did not 
add the prevailing footnote, “Franco willing.” It used 
to be, “Dios quiere—God willing.” 

Washington, March, 1955 


UNCENSORED 


(Continued from p. 13) 
Crisis in the Falange 


The anti-monarchist trend within the ranks of the 
Falange is no longer confined to student circles; it 
is this trend which has, for instance, been the cause 
of the shakeup of the editorial staff of Arriba, the 
Falangist daily. The editor, Ismael Herraiz, has just 
been discharged. During the first days of February 
he presided at a meeting of the editorial staff, at 
which it was decided that “having been betrayed by 
Franco, they were no longer obligated to retain their 
allegiance to him.” And at the same time they tried 
to subvert Franco’s personal guard to their way of 
thinking. The commander of this guard was imme- 
diately removed, and, since that day, all of its mem- 
bers have been required to attend a course in “mon- 
archist indoctrination.” 

Today there is open talk here in Madrid about a 
plot against Franco. Of course these young men talk 
too much for their talk to be taken seriously now, 
but one thing that is certain, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, is that one wing of the Falange has broken 
with Franco, and that the Falange as a whole is no 
longer a steadfast prop for the Caudillo. 

In these same Falangist circles an anti-American 
current is beginning to be felt. In the course of the 
meeting of the Political Council of the Falange, on 
February 22, the Falangist cabinet ministers made a 
motion that “the American policy be reconsidered if 
the United States does not augment the amount of 
economic aid for Spain.” 

Along with these developments, a great deal of in- 
terest is being shown among Falangist military circles 
over developments within Russia. It is not that they 
fear Russia; on the contrary. They have stated that 
“Russia is on the road to establishing herself, and an 
alliance with her might offer less dangers to Spain 
than does the alliance with the United States.” 

Here it is thought that work on the American 
bases has been deliberately retarded by orders from 
the Falange itself. 

Madrid, March, 1955 
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'... WE ARE NOT SO VILE THAT WE TOLERATE THE SALE OF 
OUR NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY. THE CATASTROPHE WHICH YOU 
FORESEE FOR SPAIN DOES NOT WORRY US IN THE LEAST; WE ARE 
ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN THAT WHEN THE MOMENT OF DANGER 
ARRIVES, THE CAUDILLO, WITH HIS USUAL ADROITNESS, WILL 





A WARNING 


FREE SPAIN FROM ALL RISK." 


The above is part of a letter sent recently by a Spanish military leader to General Emilio 
Herrera y Linares, the Spanish aviation expert (former Director of the Escuela Aeronautica in Madrid). 
General Herrera has lived in exile in Paris since the end of the War, but he has remained in close 


contact with his Spanish colleagues, both through personal letters and circular letters. 


General Herrera's answer to this letter was included in a circular letter which he sent sub- 
sequently to the Spanish military leaders. The General stated, in part: "I was unable to understand 
why none of you expressed the slightest reaction against this pact (Note: The Spanish-American 
pact signed on September 26, 1953); but a letter received from one of you gave me the key to this 


enigma. Then he proceeded to quote the above paragraph. 


"This means, in short, that one need not fear a dire fate for Spain as a result of the 
implementation of the Spanish-American pact, because the Caudillo signed it with the full intention 


of not fulfilling it. 


"Thanks to that ‘adroitness' he succeeded in being named Gentleman of the Chamber to 
King Alfonso XIll, only to subsequently usurp his throne and let him die in exile; he reached the 
highest ranks in. the Army of the Spanish Republic, only to conspire to overthrow said Republic; 
he obtained favors from the Axis dictators by offering them eternal friendship and a million 
men for the defense of Berlin, only to shift to the Allied side when the ‘crucial’ hour arrived, when 
he was expected to fulfill his promises; and now he is bargaining for the maximum gains that he 
hopes to obtain from the United States, and signs every agreement that is placed before him, as 


? 


he hasn't the slightest intention of following through on them. 


“However, these tactics which up to now have brought excellent results to the Caudillo, en- 
abling him, in the last war, to win even though he bet everything on the losing card, cannot go on 
forever. He was able to deceive Alfonso XIII, the Spanish Republic (to the point where Azaia, 
then Minister of War, defended him and several other generals suspected of disloyalty, before the 
Spanish Congress with the following words: ‘| am convinced of the loyalty of these generals; when 
a Spanish military man gives his word of honor, he would die first, rather than break it.'), and 
he deceived Hitler and Mussolini. But it will not be so easy for him to deceive the Americans, in 
spite of the innocence which they have displayed in agreeing to make a pact with a man who has 


always specialized in not keeping his word to anyone." 













































Chief of American 
Economic. Mission | 
Resigns Bis 


Mr... Edward L. Williams has. re- 
signed as chief. ofthe American 
Economic Mission in ,Spain.. Mr. 
William’s decision is said to. have 
been brought about by Spanish re- 
quests for increased U. S. credits. 


The newspaper Arribehas: indi- 
cated, in one of its éditorials, that 
this was the ‘reason for Mr. Wil- 
liams’ resignation. “The ‘Director 
General of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Committee expressed the’ same 
opinion on the occasion of a meet- 
ing of the Barcelona .Chamber. of 
Gommerce in honor of Sr. de Le- 
querica. eed ge 

We ‘recall that, upon his arrival 
in Spain a little over a year “ago, 
Mr. ‘Williams, ‘wishing ‘to obtain 
first hand information of’ ecéfiomic 
conditions ‘in Spain’ from ‘industrial 
leaders ‘in Catalonia, attended a 
dinner given by this same ‘Barce- 
lona Chamber of Commerce, “and 
was subsequently publicly reproved 
by the Spanish government’ anid in- 
formed that he should “abstain 
from ‘establishing direct “contacts 
with Spanish ‘businessmen, ‘ and 
should ‘ deal exclusively _—, the 
Spanish government.” 





No Formal Marriage: 
Agreement 


Following the, vigorous protests by 
American Protestant Church leaders 
such as the Very Reverend Dean 
James A. Pike of the Protestant 
Episcopal New York Cathedral, the 
United States Government has dis- 
carded a draft of a formal agree- 
ment with Spain that would have 
put marriages of U.S. Servicemen 
based in that country under Roman 
Catholic canon law. 
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More Tension: Between” 
Madrid and Washington 


The’ French ‘economic mepek9 or 
formations et'Con jonctute, of of Pati, 
predicts’ in ‘its Marth ¥ ‘issue” that 
existing ‘tension’ betwéén Washing- 

ton’ and ‘Madrid ‘may ‘be ‘expected 
té incréase by April!’ ‘According ‘to 
this’ publication, thé’ Spahish gov- 
ernment’ has’ dirécted ‘several ‘pro- 
tests to the’ U, 5.’ State Department 
over the way ‘in’ which’ 'Amefican 
credits in Spain are being distribut- 
ea: by-<the Foreign Opérations’ Ad- 
ministration. Many of these credits 
oblige Spain ‘to’ purchase U.S." pro- 
ducts that could be’ produced in 
Spain at lower cost. 

"Phe ‘Americans?’ on the ® other 
hand, appear to. be extremely * dis- 
appointed with the ‘lack’ ‘of ‘cooper- 
ation’ of the’Spanish administration 
with the American’ ® missions in 
charge of strategic operations. It 
seems that engineers are having the 
greatest’ ‘difficulty in’ ‘local areas in 
having’ the: most’ eleme , of pro- 
jects carried” out, such” as having 
trees cut down or other prepara- 
tions of ‘terrain effected. 


No. Football for the. 
Infante eo 








Madrid (OPE) : General F ranco 
has sen sword: Martinez 
Campos, Duke de Ia ‘Torre; whens 


in charge of the education of the 
young’ Infarite Juan ‘Caflos,’ that 
the latter is not to attend’ any foot- 
ball: games, bullfights or other’ pub- 
lic -éxhibitions- ‘éxcept.*when ‘ih ‘the 
cue of ' the Generalissimo him- 
self. 


This order’ eliinthates the danger 
of any public demoristrations of sym- 
pathy forthe young ‘prince a 
those: shared by sp cngpe : to 


Cobinet Ministers to 
e U.S.A. 


Official announcement has been 
made in Spain of the approaching 
visit to the United States of two 
cabinet ministers: Sr. Cavestany, 
Minister of Agriculture,.and Ad- 
miral Moreno, Minister of the Navy. 
Sr. Cavestaney is visiting the U. S. 
for the second time, having been 



















































in this country 
May. Adminl 


cmt 


third Francoist. icles of Armed 
Forces.to yisit the \Pentagon,.as.be 





has been preceded by General Fis eee, 
zalez Gree se a aie 

Grnndea; ; . 
German »Taduty mg - 
Spain es a 


American * techatealisdeasatblp: wis 
have'‘been’ ‘sent’ to Spain to’ inves- 


tigate delays ‘in the base:construcs 


tion: projects, ‘are of: ‘thes opinion 
that° certain» German’: companies 
could: render ' valuable’ assistance. 


The’ Anbusbudor fiboi Meads 
| Madtid, Herr Adalbert ! Bawarskij 


has’ informed ‘them.*that the'-Ger- 
man Republic is ‘disposed :to; make 
its’ contribution ‘to’ these ‘military 
pei si. on the peninsula. 

‘In fact; some German companies 
tisve already submitted plans: for 
the installations. in ‘Zaragdza;"Ma- 
drid and Cadiz, and have offered 


their services for “the éohstruction =~ 


of navalrefuelling bases in “Ferrol; - 
Valencia; Barcelona;' and Fort Ma- 
hén of the eee 

“Thése. compainies” Kup, 
Hugo Stinries, and other German 
companies ‘which ‘ate’ ieee ‘to 
collaborate with ‘the "U.S and to 
provide” ‘some thaterial ks wee?’ 

But all’ of this is of litle’ ins 
portarice compared ‘wita the “plans 


socis sr Svar 


fining of uranium-containing 


viduals have shown great interest in 
it. It is said that it will control 
uranium production not only in 
Spain, but also in the Spanish pos- 
sessions, especially in Spanish Gui. 
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» Cardinal slat 
‘The battle of Seville 
_ According - to ‘iforihatidi from re- 
liable sources, the Archdiocese of 
Seville is now divided int6 two lines 
of — one on the side of Car- 
dinal Segura, the other on the side 
of the government.. .. 

On February 18 the Cardinal pro- 
nounced a. violent discourse from 
the. pulpit. of the Seville cathedral 
in, which he berated, the .Spanish 


i. government: for its ‘softness’ toward 


Protestants. He stated that he found 
itincredible. that: six Protestant 
chapels. were! permitted to function 
in - Seville. The .coadjutor’ Msgr. 
Bueno... Monreal;.. and ‘the :, Papal 
Nuncio;': Mons. .; Antoniutti, _ were 
both present on ‘this occasion. 
~wAt the termination’-of the dis- 
course a; demonstration. took place 
outside on the steps leading to the 
Cathedral portals,. and. shouts. of 
“fiong Live.\the; Spanish. Minds- 
zenty"?, were heard. from the Car- 
dinal’s;;, followers . who. evidently 
compare. him to the Hungarian pre- 
late who’ has. been inenecerated by 
the communists. »... 5 

, On; the , following day: leaflets 
were distributed in the streets of 
Seville, attacking the Papal Nuncio 
and .Cardinal _Tedeschini, head 
priest;.of Saint Peter’s Basilica in 
Rome; .who. was.a former Papal 
Nuncio in | Spain. The leaflets also 
praised Cardinal Seguro and_refer- 
ted to. him, as a. “victim:,of _ the 


Spanish .government.” 

The Vatican and the 
Cardinal 

On; ;March, 2, the Bishop, of Guadix, 
province of Cratiada. Msgr. Rafael 
Alvarez de: Lara, called upon., the 
Cardinal and presented him with a 
document.that had.been sent from 
Rome,. in which the Cardinal. was 
invited: to retire from all ecclesias- 
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tical activity ia enter the Augus- 

| monastery in Burgos.. Cardi- 
nal ra is’said to have acknowl- 
edged receipt .of this communica- 
tion, but to have. given verbal..as- 
surance that he had no intention 
of acting upon its suggestion, 

On the other hand surprise was 
shown in Vatican circles over the 
above report; and it was stated that 

“if such a proposal was made to 
the. Cardinal, it must have been ini- 
tiated by the Spanish hierarchy.” _, 


The Countess de Ybarra 


Dofia Blanca de Ybarra, who is 
known in Seville to be an. ardent 
defendér of Cardinal Segura, has 
been, confined. to her..home under 
arrest, accused of “the publication 
and distribution of a leaflet in fa- 
vor of a high ecclesiastical - person- 
age, whois antagonistic to General 
Franco.” . 

Sra. Ybarra is. the owner of a 
press in Seville. The manager of 
her. press, Don. Evarista Gonzalez, 
was arrested at the same time as 
Sra. Ybarra. . .. 

Cardinal Segura, “himself — has 
stated that he would assume full 
responsibility for »;the . publication 
and disttibution of the anonymous 
leaflets. 








Six Spanish Evangelists 
imprisoned | 

On. March 3, 1955, Dr. Clyde W. 
Taylor, Secretary of Affairs of the 
National | Association .of -Evangeli- 
cals, sent a letter to’ Sr. José, Maria 
de; Areilza, Spanish Ambassador to 
the U. S., protesting the recent im- 
prisonment of 6 Protestant Evan- 
gelicals in Spain. 

One of them, the Reverend Flo- 
rentino Tornadijo of Valencia, was 
imprisoned on February 22 for hav- 
ing refused to..pay ‘an ‘unjust and 
arbitrary’ fine of 1000 pesetas that 












































members of the Baptist Church in 
Jativa in the province of Valencia. 
They were imprisoned: for» having 
refused to pay _firies imposed for 
having been in the vicinity ‘of ‘a’ site 
where an outdoor baptismal:ser- 
vice was to have been held. The 
baptismal ‘service had been cancel- 
led by the police’ arid the Evangeli- 
cals had voluntarily dispersed, nev- 
ertheless substafttial fines had been 
imposed on them. *°' 





Economic Unrest 


A recent/issué of the Madrid Falan- 
gist -mnewspaper Pueblo: has com- 
mented upon the oon’ economic 
unrest in Spain: bate 

It is interesting to note ‘ichiat; 
whereas ‘official groups in’ Madrid 
are now. devoting ‘their time to the 
preparation of a diplomatic offen- 
sive against the United States, no- 
thing whatsoever is. being done,— 
possibly nothing can be ‘done—to 
control. the ever .rising prices of 
essential consumer’s goods. ... 

The following quotation . from 
Pueblo is eloquent; “For several 
weeks now Madrid. consumers have 
suffered very much from. the i 
in: prices of essential goods. 
trend’ is now quite cout of sien 
One day it. is cigarettes, the next 
day meat or fish, and tomorrow it 
may be the telephone rates.. Eggs, 
imported or not, are at an_astro- 
nomically high price. 

“Spain,” Pueblo goes on to say, 
“is divided into two large divisions: 
those: who »just -bafely. manage to 
get through the month by living 
the most frugal of lives, and those 
few pee ones whom fortune 
has maar avored.” - 
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